MADAME   DU   DEFFAND
ever made; and having lived from the most agreeable to
the most reasoning age, has all that was amiable in the last,
and all that is sensible in this, without the vanity of the
former or the pedant impertinences of the latter/*
The only trouble was that she lived too strenuously* If
they were back by one o'clock in the morning from a supper
in the country, she would propose a drive in the Boulevard
because it was too early to go to bed. Everything that could
be organized to amuse him was organized. Yet he tells
Montagu that he felt ashamed to be dragging his withered
person through a round of diversions that he had quitted
at home; he sighed to be in his quiet castle and cottage.
" But it costs me many a pang, when I reflect that I shall
probably never have resolution enough to take another
journey to see this best and sincerest of friends, who loves
me as much as my mother did/*
That rings true. And when that visit came to a parting,
once more he wrote a letter from a halt on the road, that
seemed to her even more affectionate than, the earlier note
from Chantilly*
"I am content with you beyond words, but am ill-
pleased with myself; I cause you a thousand troubles aad
fatigues, I abuse your kindness; I am not worth it; I feel
all this more than I can say," was her acknowledgrneot
He was by this time almost as well known in Paris as
in London; and during that stay he had been able to glut;
his curiosity about the promoted courtesan, of whose rise
Madame du Deffand's letter had been fulL She was well
placed to know, for the du Barn's chief object was to
displace Choiseul, whose wife was Madame du DeflandPs
closest intimate. Walpole was the less concerned for this*
because he thought Choiseul ambitious add eager to get:
revenge on England for Pitt's victories. He loved Madatoe
da Deffand, he liked isaj&y Frenchwomen but few French-
men, and he had no feeling for Reaace as Fraace.